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ADULT PROBATION 

The Annual Report of the Adult Probation Department of the 
City and County of San Francisco for 1919 is worth more than a 
passing notice. Adult probation has been in force for ten years, 
and the experience is summed up in the following paragraph from 
the Report : "From January 1, 1910, to and including December 
31, 1919, a period of ten years, probation has been granted to 6025 
persons, only A l / 2 per cent of whom have violated their probation. 
If these persons had been sentenced to prison and served but one 
year, it would have cost the taxpayers for their care and mainten- 
ance the sum of $276 each per year, making a total of $1,662,800 
for board, lodging and clothing. Instead, the 5759 probationers 
who made good earned at the rate of $75 per month, which is a 
fair average wage, the sum of $5,183,100." 

The collections from probationers for the care of children and 
for the reimbursement of merchants for losses have grown from 
$679.35 in 1910 to $118,593.16 in 1919. It does not appear from 
the Report how many were put on probation by the court without 
the recommendation of the Probation Department. There is no 
doubt, however, that most probation departments have to stand 
responsible for a number of probationers whom they have every 
reason to believe will never make good. The comparatively few 
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who fail to make good are probably recidivists. It is to get more 
light on these cases that the Report makes the specific recommen- 
dation that there be a resident physician to make a physical and 
mental examination of every person arrested so that the judge 
may have a complete record of any mental or physical defects 
which will give him a better understanding of the cause why the 
prisoner committed the offense and enable him to consider better 
any request of the defendant for leniency. Among the most diffi- 
cult class of recidivists are the drug addicts. Nothing is done for 
them by the law except to send them to jail for short terms, at the 
expiration of which they go out to repeat their offenses. A hos- 
pital for proper medical treatment is urgently needed in such 
cases. Grant the Probation Department its modest request for 
increase in equipment and personnel and there is probably no 
department of the government that will come closer to one 
hundred per cent efficiency. 



ATTACHMENT IN CONDITIONAL SALE CONTRACTS 

A correspondent calls our attention to an inaccuracy in the 
note on the case of Standard Auto Sales Co. v. Lehman, 8 Cali- 
fornia Law Review, 250. The case permitted an attachment in 
an action by the seller for the remainder of the purchase price 
under a conditional sale, on the ground that the debt was not 
secured by mortgage or pledge. The note added that the forego- 
ing reasoning would apply to deeds of trust and other kinds of 
security. It should have been added, however, that the court ex- 
pressly states that attachment will not lie where real estate is the 
subject of the contract, on the ground that it is not necessary, as 
real property is fixed while personal property may be lost or 
stolen. The code sections on attachment, however, make no such 
distinction and the opinion of the court would seem to involve the 
judicial legislation which it condemns. Our correspondent sug- 
gests another difference. When an action is brought by the seller 
for the remainder of the purchase price on a conditional sale of 
personalty, title at once vests in the purchaser, and the debt is 
no longer secured in any way. (Silverstin v. Kohler & Chase 
(Aug. 18, 1919) 58 Cal. Dec. 138, 183 Pac. 451, 8 California Law 
Review, 191.) 

The Statute of Frauds prevents title from passing when real 
estate is involved. While it is true that under the California Law 
as it now stands the security of the legal title is lost by a condi- 
tional seller who sues for the remainder of the purchase price, 
can it be said that the security has been lost without the act of 
the plaintiff? Yet the law requires an affidavit to this effect as a 
condition precedent to the attachment. 



